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emotions, and that the shortcomings of un-
worthy priests no more affect his pleasure in
the tender beauty of its point of view, than the
moral errors of a Benvenuto Cellini affect our
pleasure in his craftsmanship. The poet's soul
responded to the poetry of worship, a poetry
which underlies all forms and ceremonies,
which no unworthiness on the part of the
officiant can wholly ^obliterate, no superstition
render wholly absurd. He recognises and
rebukes the hypocrisy of many who minister
in the^name of Holy Church, but he is quick
to separate wanton friar and idle priest from
the religion whose dignity they profane. The
fact that religion lies in the spirit rather than
the observance is very clearly stated in the
Romaunt of the Rose, 11. 6225-94.

As has been said, it is on the emotional side
that Catholicism appeals to him. Intellectu-
ally he finds many difficulties, and more than
once his poetry shows a tinge of scepticism
which might well have brought him into
serious difficulties had his patron been a man
less powerful and less inclined to tolerate
heretical sympathies than John of Gaunt.
Again and again Chaucer comes to the edge
of an abyss, and, after one glance into the
depths, turns away with a shrug of the